NuMBER 9.] 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Soon ‘after the New Poor Law came into 
operation, as we were journeying on the top 
of the stage coach, from Canterbury to Dover, 
we were delighted with the patriotic zeal of 
our driver, in pointing out the contrast be- 
tween the windowless and comfortless new 
union workhouse and the old poor house, once 
a noble family mansion, situate on the sloping 
side of one of the verdant downs near Dover, 
embosomed among venerable trees, and com- 
manding a delightful view of the lovely valley 
which was spread out between the mansion 
and the great highway from the Continent of 
Europe to the Metropolis of Britain. ‘‘ There,” 
said Coachee, as we drove past it, “ there was 
something to shew the furriners when they 
entered Old England; the very first thing they 
seed arter Dover Castle was this fine house, 
and it made one proud of one’s country to say, 
‘See, gemmen, that’s the sort of place we 
English send our poor old folks to, when they 
can’t work no longer and have nobody to keep 
em tidy.’” 

The progress of the utilitarian philosophy 
has not yet extended to the magnificent asylum 
at Greenwich, for the maimed and aged de- 
fenders of their native shores, and it is still 
our privilege to exhibit to the seamen of every 
nation under Heaven,—as they enter or depart 
from the chief port of the island,—this out- 
ward and visible token of the estimation in 
which we hold the warriors of the deep, who 
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have adventured their lives far in the defence 
of our happy homes and free institutions ; and 
distant, we trust,—far distant,—-will the day be, 
that shall witness the removal of the old jack 
tars from this Palace of the Thames. 

It would be an interesting employment to 
conduct our readers back to the days of King 
Ethelred, when, for want of British sailors, 
Danish invaders moored their fleets before 
Greenwich, and stationed their troops on the 
hill beyond it, from whence they carried de- 
vastation and rapine into the adjacent country 
—to trace the history of the manor of Green- 
wich from the days of Elthruda, the niece of 
King Alfred, who presented it to the Abbey 
of St. Peter, at Ghent, until the reign of bluff 
Harry the Eighth, who resumed its possession, 
and added it to another, stiled the ‘“‘ Manor of 
Pleasaunce,” within which there are traces of 
a royal residence as early as the year 1300.— 
A brief historical glance must, however suffice. 
Here Edward I. made offerings to the Holy 
Virgin; Henry 1V. dated his will in 1408; 
Henry V. granted it, in 1433, to his uncle 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, who enclosed 
a park of two hundred acres, embattled and 
fortified the manor house, and erected a tower 
where the observatory now stands. At his 
death it reverted to Edward IV., who enlarged 
and completed the Palace, which, with the 
park, he granted to his Queen, Elizabeth, for 
life. 

In this reign the marriage of the infants 
Richard Duke of York, Edward’s second son, 
and Anne Mowbray, the heiress of the house 
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of Norfolk, were celebrated at Greenwich, with 
great splendour. 

Henry VII. resided much at this Palace, 
and here his son Henry VIIT. was born, and 
subsequently bestowed great cost upon it, till 
he had made it, ‘a pleasant, perfect, and goodly 
palaice,” suitable for the festivities and magni- 
ficence which distinguished his court.* Edward 
VI. ended his short reign at Greenwich; the 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth were both born 
here, and the latter selected it as her favourite 
summer residence. On the 2d of July the city 
of London entertained her Majesty with a tilt- 
ing exhibition, when they mustered fourteen 
hundred men, arrayed in uniform, who per- 
formed a mock fight of three onsets, in imita- 
tion of a close fight, ‘after which, Mr. Cham- 
berlain and divers of the Commons of the 
city, came before her Grace, who thanked them 
heartily, and all the city; whereupon imme- 
diately was given the greatest shout that ever 
was heard, with hurling up of caps.”+ Several 
curious accounts are preserved of interesting 
ceremonies, and some important events, which 
occurred at Greenwich during this reign, for 
which we must refer our readers to ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Progresses,” published by Mr. 
Nichols, to Strype, and to the itinerary of 
Henztner, a German traveller, who visited the 
court in 1598. 


* Hall, in his Chronicles, thus describes the celebration of 
Christmas at Greenwich in 1527: “The Kyng this yere 
kept the feast of Christmas at Grenewiche, wher was suche 
abundance of viandes served to all comers of any honest 
behavor, as hath been fewe times seen: and against New 
yeres night was made, in the hall, a castle, gates, towers, 
and dungion, garnished with artilerie, and weapon after the 
most warlike fashion: and on the frount of the castle was 
written, ‘ Le Mortresse Dangerus ; and within the castle wer 
six ladies clothed in russet satin laide all over with leves of 
golde, and every owde knit with laces of blewe silke and 
golde : on their heddes coyfes and c»ppes all of gold. After 
this castle had been caried about the hal, and the Quene had 
behelde it, in came the Kyng with five other apareled in 
coates, the one halfe of russet satyn, spangled with span- 
gels of fine gold, the other halfe rich clothe of gold; on 
ther heddes cappes of russet satin embroudered with workes 
of fine gold bullion. These six assaulted the castle; the 
ladies seyng them so lustie and coragious wer content to 
solace vo » them, and upon farther communication to yeld 
the castfé, and so thei came down and dannced a long space. 
And after the ladies led the Knightes into the castle, and 
then the castle sodainly vanished out of their sightes. 

“On the daie of the Epiphanie at night, the Kyng with 
xi other were disguised after the manner of Italie, called a 
maske, a thing not seen afore in Englande; thei were ap- 
pareled in garmentes long and brode, wrought all with gold, 
with visers and cappes of gold; and after the banket doen, 
these maskers came in with six gentlemen disguised in silke, 
bearing staffe torches, and desired the ladies to daunce; 
some were content, and some that knewe the fashion of it 
refused, because it was not a thyng commonly seen, And 
after thei daunced and commoned together as the fashion of 
the maske is, theitooke their leave and departed, and so did 
the Quene and all the ladies.” 


+ Strype’s Annals of the Reformation. 


In 1605 the Princess Mary, daughter of 
James I., was christened with great solemnity 
at Greenwich ; in 16138 Greenwich House was 
settled on the Queen (Anne of Denmark) for 
life; she laid the foundation of the ‘* House of 
Delight” in the park, now the Ranger’s lodge. 
Charles I. occasionally resided here before the 
civil war, and his Queen, Henrietta Maria, em- 
ployed Inigo Jones to finish the building Anne 
of Denmark had begun. 

During the Commonwealth, the Palace was 
alternately reserved for the Protector, and or- 
dered to be sold, until, at the Restoration, both 
it and the manor again came into the hands 
of the crown. The old building erected by 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester having become 
greatly decayed, Charles II. ordereditto be taken 
down, and commenced the erection of a mag- 
nificent Palace of freestone, one wing of which 
was completed at an expense of thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds. 

Early in the reign of William III. a project 
was originated by the Queen for providing an 
asylum for seamen disabled by age, or maimed 
in the service of their country. After their 
Majesties had resolved to found an Hospital 
for this humane and politic object, various 
places were recommended for its site. Sir 
Christopher Wren proposed that the unfinished 
Palace at Greenwich should be converted to 
this use, and enlarged with new buildings. 
His judicious suggestion was adopted, and 
being appointed the architect, (to his honour 
be it spoken,) he contributed his time, labour, 
and skill, and superintended the progress of 
the work for several years, without any emo- 
lument or reward. The foundation of the first 
new building was laid on the 3d of June, 
1696, from which time the Hospital has been 
gradually enlarged and improved, till it has 
arrived at its present splendour and magni- 
ficence. 

Greenwich Hospital, in its present state, 
consists of four distinct piles of building, dis- 
tinguished by the names of King Charles’s; 
Queen Ann’s; King William’s; and Queen 
Mary’s. King Charles’s and Queen Ann’s are 
those next the river: between them is the 
grand square 270 feet wide, and in front by 
the river-side a terrace 865 feet in length. The 
view, from the north gate, which opens to the 
terrace in the midway between the two build- 
ings, presents an assemblage of objects uncom- 
monly grand and striking. Beyond the square 
are seen the hall and chapel, with their noble 
domes, and the two colonnades, which form 4 
kind of avenue, terminated by the Ranger's 
lodge in the park ; on an eminence of which 
appears the Royal Observatory amidst a grove 
of trees. In the centre of the great square 
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before mentioned is a statue of George the 
Second, by Rysbrach, carved out of a single 
block of white marble, which weighed eleven 
tons, taken from the French by Sir George 
Rooke. The statue was presented to the 
Hospital by Sir John Jennings, a former 
Governor. 

King Charles’s building stands on the west 
side of the great square ; the eastern part of it, 
which is of Portland stone, was erected in 
1664, by Webb, after a design of his father-in- 
law Inigo Jones. The front towards the east 
has in the centre a portico, supported by four 
Corinthian columns; and at each end a pavi- 
lion formed by four columns of the same order. 
In this range of buildings is the council-room, 
with an antichamber. The north front of King 
Charles’s building, which is towards the river, 
contains the apartments of the Governor and 
Lieut. Governor. This and the south front 
have each two pavilions similar to those in the 
east front. The west side of this structure, 
comprehending the north-west and south-west 
pavilions, was originally all of brick. It was 
the first addition to King Charles’s palace, 
being called the bass building. The foundation 
was laid in 1696, and it was nearly completed 
in 1698. The whole of what is now called 
King Charles’s building, contains fourteen wards, 
in which are 301 beds. Queen Ann’s building, 
on the east side of the great square, nearly 
corresponds with King Charles’s on the oppo- 
site side. The foundation of this portion was 
laid in 1698, and the greater part of it was 
raised and covered in before 1728. In this 
are several of the officers’ apartments, and 
twenty-four wards, in which are 437 beds. 

King William’s building stands to the south- 
west of the great square. It contains the great 
hall, vestibule, and dome, designed and erected 
by Sir Christopher Wren, between 1698 and 
1703 ; to the east of these adjoins a colonnade, 
347 feet in length, supported by columns and 
pilasters of the Doric order, 20 feet in height. 
The great hall is 106 feet in length, 56 in 
width, and 50 in height. The painting of this 
splendid room was undertaken by Sir James 
Thornhill, in 1708, and finished in 1727. On 
the ceiling are portraits of the Royal founders 
William and Mary, surrounded by the cardinal 
virtues, the four seasons of the year, the Eng- 
lish rivers, the four elements, the arts and 
sciences relating to navigation, and other em- 
blematical figures, among which are introduced 
portraits of Flamsteed, the Astronomer Royal, 
and his pupil Mr. Thomas Weston. The sides 
are adorned with fluted pilasters, and trophies, 
George of Denmark, accompanied by various 
emblematical figures, the four quarters of the 
globe, &c. The subjects on the sides are, the 


landing of the Prince of Orange at Harwich, 
and of George the I. at Greenwich. At the 
upper end of the hall are portraits of George I. 
and his family, with many emblematical figures; 
among which Sir James Thornhill has intro- 
duced his own portrait. The west front of 
King William’s building, which is of brick, was 
finished by Sir John Vanburgh, about the year 
1726. It contains eleven wards, in which are 
551 beds. 

The foundation of the eastern colonnade, 
(which is similar to that on the west side) was 
laid in 1699 ; but the chapel, and other parts 
of Queen Mary’s building which adjoin to it, 
were not finished till 1752. It contains thir- 
teen wards, in which are 1092 beds. 


On the 2nd of January, 1779, a dreadful 
fire happened in this part, which destroyed 
the chapel, with its dome, part of the colon- 
nade, and as many of the adjoining wards as 
contained 500 beds. The former chapel was 
designed by Ripley ; the present one by Mr. 
James Stuart, well known by his interesting 
publications on the antiquities of Athens. It 
is 111 feet in length, and 52 in width: the 
portal is extremely rich, and the interior part 
fitted up in the most elegant style of Grecian 
architecture. On the sides are galleries for the 
officers and their families, and beneath, are 
seats for the pensioners, nurses, and boys. 
Over the altar is a large painting, (24 feet by 
14) representing the shipwreck of St. Paul, 
by West. Over the lower windows are paint- 
ings in chiaro obscuro, by Rebecca and other 
artists. The pulpit is very richly ornamented 
with carved work, representing Scripture sub- 
jects. The organ, which is esteemed a very 
fine one, was made by Green. 


The two pavilions at the extremities of the 
terrace were erected in 1778, and dedicated to 
George III. and his consort. 

The east and west entrances into the Hos- 
pital are formed by two piers of rustic work. 
On those at the west entrance are placed 
two large stone globes, each six feet in diame- 
ter. 

This brief description of the exterior of the 
Hospital will enable our readers, who have yet 
to enjoy the pleasure of a trip to Greenwich, 
to appreciate the sound judgment of the artist 
in selecting the view presented in our engrav- 
ing, and to form some adequate conception of 
the extent and architectural grandeur of this 
magnificent pile. In a future Number, a sketch 
will be given of the present state of this insti- 
tution, with a notice of the paintings which 
adorn the interior, and of the Park and the 
Observatory. 
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SCENES OF THE SEASONS ; 
OR, OLD CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN A NEW LIGHT. 
BY M. P. HAYNES, ESQ. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Heap on more wood !—the wind is chill, 
But, let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still : 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer.” 


Cozily are we seated by the blazing fire; 
the children are at home for the holidays; the 
scattered members of the family have come to- 
gether from afar :—the field sports of the morn- 
ing are over,—dinner has been despatched,— 
wine and walnuts have been discussed,—tea 
and hot cakes have smoked their little hour upon 
the tray—and the evening’s performance has 
now fairly commenced. Some are at chess; 
others, more riotous, have retired to a larger 
room, to play at blind-man’s buff, whilst more 
than one couple have slyly retired into the 
corners, and are “‘ manufacturing love,”’ of va- 
rious degrees of texture, according to the pro- 
gress they have made inthe art. And, oh! 
how the reviving recollection of their own 
young feelings, gushes up in the memory of 
that old grandfather and his partner, when they 
witness the coy approaches of some youthful 
relative, to the blushing favourite grandchild, 
who, in her affection for her “ cousin,’’ uncon- 
sciously feels the deep passion of a lover! 
But we will not interrupt the courtship, nor 
will we stay the romping in the other room, to 
tell the young gentlemen, who have, for a time, 
thrown their Lexicons and Grammars aside, 
that this, their game, was well known to the 
ancient Greeks, under the name of Myia 
Chalki. No doubt then, as now, the ‘* hood- 
man,” or the person who was blinded, con- 
trived to embrace in his arms no other than 
some favourite girl, who was not over cautious 
to keep out of his way. Gay says,— 

“ As once I played at blind man’s buff, it hap't 
About my eyes the towel thick was wrap't, 

I missed the swains, and seiz'd on Blouzelind— 
True speaks that ancient proverb, ‘ Love is blind.’” 

But whilst the young folks are thus enjoying 
themselves, it must not be forgotten that the 
**Misletoe bough in the hall is hung’’—that 
misletoe which the old Druids, at the beginning 
of each year, offered to Jupiter, and beneath 
which many offerings are now annually made 
to Cupid—that misletoe which the poems of 
Virgil show to have been a venerated bough, 
even by the ancient Greeks. It is by a kind 
of religious persecution that the misletoe has 
become such a domestic favourite. As it was 
in such high repute amongst the heathen Druids, 


but in the kitchens it found an asylum. Perhaps 
it was, in some degree, indebted for this, to the 
various medicinal qualities which were then 
attributed to it, and the character for which it 
long maintained ; but it is now entirely ba- 
nished from our works on materia medica, 
Anciently, it was absurdly supposed to be “ the 
forbidden tree in the middle of the trees of 
Eden,” but there is no clue whatever, to lead 
to the discovery of the origin of the oseulatory 
privilege, for its power of conferring which, it 
is now chiefly regarded. Glad we are that this 
privilege is duly esteemed, and that every ex- 
ertion is made to render it as enduring as pos- 
sible. For example,—every lucky wight who 
steals, or rather who, by innocent connivance, 
is allowed to take, a kiss beneath it, ought, 
thereupon, to take one of the berries from the 
bough, and when there are no more berries, 
there ought to be no more kissing. It seems 
to be considered that this is a law, more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the observance ; 
for, upon taking possession of the kiss, the 
gentlemen care not for the tenure of the berry, 
and thus the sport continues much longer than 
it otherwise would. But hark !—there are the 
** waits” 

“ The wakeful waits, whose melody (compos'd 

Of hautboy, organ, violin, and flute, 

And various other instruments of mirth,) 

Is meant to celebrate the coming time.” 
The origin of this custom is simply told. The 
Druids preferred the night for the exercise of the 
most solemn rites of their religion, and the mu- 
sic of the wakeths (which is now softened into 
waits, in the same manner as checkths is softened 
into chess,) was to summon the people to the 
worship in the grove. It may also be said, 
that now, in Christian times, when such pagan 
darkness has yielded to a purer light, these 
nocturnal songs are appropriate mementos of 
that acceptable hour, when 

“ His place of birth, a solemn angel tells, 

To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night.” 
An American has compiled the best English 
dictionary ; an American wrote the best English | 
grammar, and we know of no description of 
the “ waits” of England equal to the following, 
from a transatlantic pen. He says, “I had 
scarcely got into bed, when a strain of music 
seemed to break forth in the air, just below the 
window. listened, and found it proceeded 
from a band, which I concluded to be the waits 
from some neighbouring village. They went 
round the house, playing under the windows. 
I drew aside the curtains to hear them more dis- 
tinctly. The sounds, as they receded, became 
more soft and erial, and seemed to accord with 
quiet and moonlight. I listened, and listened: 


it was forbidden to be used in the churches ; 


they became more and more tender and remote, 
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and, as they gradually died away, my head 
sunk upon the pillow, and I fell asleep. In 
the morning, whilst musing on my pillow, I 
heard the sound of little feet pattering outside 
of the door, and a whispering consultation. 
Presently a choir of small voices chanted forth 
an old Christmas carol, the burden of which 
was— 

“ Rejoice, our Saviour he was born, 

On Christmas day in the morning.” 
The sound of the waits, rude as may be their 
minstrelsy, breaks upon the mid-watches of a 
winter’s night with the effect of perfect har- 
mony. As [have been awakened by them in that 
still and solemn hour, when ‘ deep sleep falleth 
upon man,’ I have listened with a hushed de. 
light, and, connecting them with the sacred and 
joyous occasion, have almost fancied them into 
another celestial choir, announcing peace and 
good-will to all mankind.” Such reflections 
remind us of the first Christmas carol, “‘ Glory 
to the highest,” which angels’ voices sang. 
Milton speaks of the favoured shepherds who, 
whilst keeping watch, did— 

“By a quire 

Of squadron’d angels hear His carol sung.” 
Strictly speaking, a carol means ‘“‘a song of 
joy and exultation,” and more particularly of 
joy and exultation associated with religion and 
thanksgiving. Shakspere says, ‘no night is 
now with hymn or carol blest.” Formerly, the 
the carol singers received from those whose 
houses they visited, fruits or money ; thence an 
old poets says,—‘‘ Here have they peares, and 
plumbs, and pence,—ech man gives willinglee.” 

As specimens of the simplicity of the ancient 
carols, we extract the following from a manu- 
script in the British Museum :— 

“ When Cryst was born of Mary fre, 
In bedlem i that fayre cyte, 
Angellis songen with mirth and gle, 
In excelsis glia.” 
Another begins thus,— 
“ Puer nobis natus est de virgine Maria. 
Be glad, lordyngs, be ye more and lesse, 
I bring you tydyngs of gladnesse, 
As gabryel me beyth wetnesse.” 
These are from “ a collection of ancient poems, 
dated 34th year of Henry 6th,” which forms 
No. 5396 of the Harleian MS. In this sin- 
gular collection there are other carols: “‘ a Song 
on the Ivy and the Holly,” and “ our Lady’s 
Song of the Chyld §, soked hyr brest.” 

Brand, in his ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” by Sir 
Henry Ellis, p. 371, vol. I., gives a curious 
carol of the 13th century, which he calls the 
“ Anglo-Norman carol.”’ It celebrates the was- 
sails of the season in true Bacchanalian style, 
in French, which is most annoyingly perplex- 
ing; but with its inculcation of hard drinking 
and gross eating, the carol combines lessons 


of love and liberality. The following is a 
translation of the third verse : — 
“ Lordings,—’tis said the liberal mind, 
That on the needy much bestows, 
From Heaven a sure reward will find : 
From Heav'n, whence ev'ry blessing flows 
Who largely gives with willing hand, 
Or quickly gives with willing heart ; 
His fame shall spread throughout the land, 
His memory thence shall ne'er depart.” 
In a volume of carols reprinted from an old 
eopy, in 1621, at Edinburgh, there are some 
extraordinary specimens of uncouthness. For 
example, here is the last verse of “ Ane Song 
on the Birth of Christ :’— 


“Onmy deir hert, zoung Jesus sweit, 
Prepare thy creddillin my spreit, 
And I sall rocke thee in my her’t, 
And never more from thee depart. 
But I shall praise thee ever moir, 
With sangs sweit unto thy gloir, 
The knees of my hert sall I bow, 
And sing that right “ Balululow,"* 

But leaving the carolers to sing the glad ti- 
dings, that ‘‘ Christ the Lord is born to day,” 
whilst the merry bells of the village mingle 
their sounds with their vocal harmony, we may 
remark that, during the Christmas festivities, 
many a slice of pork pie,—of cold stuffed 
meat,—or may be, ‘‘ a turkey with chine,” as- 
suredly followed by a lusty jug, or copper can, 
of sparkling home-brewed ale, to which half 
a crown, or more or less, may be added,—well 
repays the village songsters, and their fiddling 
minstrel. 

Affectionately do we cling to these old cus- 
toms of the olden time. That venerable squire 
had a noble heart who said, ‘our old games 
and local customs had a great effect in making 
the peasant fond of his home,—and the pro- 
motion of them by the gentry made him fond 
of his lord. They made the times merrier, 
and kinder and better.” The cares of a life 
which, though a short, has not been an even 
one, have obliterated many a remembrance of 
the garish days of childhood, the memory of 
which would be a spring of sweetness ;—but 
well do we still remember the rapture of receiving 
a Christmas-box! And now that it is our turn 
to bestow, instead of receiving, the very be- 
stowal not only reminds us of the pleasure, 
but almost seems to restore the delight which 
was felt, when we ourselves might have seemed 
the original from whom the poet drew the pic- 
ture :-— 

« — Often his cash he shakes, 
The which perchance of coppers few consists, 
Whose dulcet jingle fills his little soul 
With joy as boundless as the debtor feels, 
When from the bailiff's rude, uncivil grasp, 


His friends redeem him, and with pity fraught, 
The claims of all his creditors discharge.” 


* The Balululow is said to have been a nurse's sony, aris- 
ing from the words Le bas! la le loup; or “ Hush! there's 
the wolf.” 
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Apropos of debtors:—for these, provision is 
made for a good dinner in the debtors’ prisons 
of London. And now, as we close our short, 
changeful, and sprightly, yet sombre ‘ Scenes 
of the Season,” may we remind those whose 
plenteous stores are strangers to want, and 
whose cooks “ the light puff-paste with meat 
delicious fill,” that even in this festal season, 
there isunobtrusive poverty shivering in hunger 
and nakedness :—may we suggest that one of 
| the most refined enjoyments of one’s own fire- 
side, is the reflection that we have contributed 
to the happiness of another—and may we not 
hope that those whom the arm of adversity has 
not reached, will extend their hand to those 
upon whom it has heavily fallen, in order that 
the term ‘‘ Happy Christmas,” may be some- 
thing more than a mockery to the needy and 
the stricken. 


A TALE OF A PIG. — 


BY G. E. S. 


On Christmas Eve, 18—, three notorious 
blackguards were assembled round the tap- 
room fire of the little Red Lion, in our village 
of B One was Ned Shakoe, the town 
crier, who could never effectually exercise his 
vocation, unless he were about seven-eighths 
drunk ; the second was Bob Bunce, the shoe- 
maker; and the third, for some reason un- 
known, rejoiced in the euphonical sobriquet of 
“Bell Horse.” 

The occupation of the latter worthy was, 
at least, as mysterious as his nick-name. 
Ostensibly he was a hawker of fish, but it 
was thought that all was fish that came to 
his net; he was strongly suspected of a pen- 
chant for smuggling; more than suspected of 
poaching ; had been taken up three times, on 
suspicion of hen-roosting, but discharged for 
want of sufficient evidence to warrant a com- 
mittal; he was once lame of the off-leg for a 
fuJl month, in consequence (as he averred) of 
a fall from his fagot-stack—though it was none 
of the highest—but it was considered a re- 
markable coincidence, that, on the very night 
in which he met with this misfortune, one of 
Squire Golding’s man-traps had miraculously 
progressed several yards along the garden walk, 
in chase of a fragment of yarn, very much re- 
sembling, in colour and texture, the stockings 
usually worn by Bell Horse; and it was 
shrewdly, though very uncharitably, imagined, 
that if the said trap had not been rather weak 
in the joints, and minus a fang or two, by 
reason of age, it would have had something 
more than an old stocking between its jaws, 
when the gardener went his morning round; 


but all these things, as before observed, were 
mere suspicions. 

But to return to the little Red Lion—awhile 
the three friends sat in solemn silence, puffing, 
with laudable industry, their short black-looking 
pipes, and occasionally moistening their throats 
from a pewter pot that stood on the table at 
their elbows. At length this silence was bro- 
ken by Ned Shakoe kindly enquiring as to the 
prospects of his companions relative to a 
Christmas dinner. To all appearance, how- 
ever, the question elicited no very cheering 
anticipation, as Bob Bunce shook his head 
despondingly, and puffed away with renewed 
energy; and Bell Horse growled out an em- 
phatic “taters, I reckon.” But Ned was not 
to be rebuffed in this way, for a bright thought 
had taken possession of his imagination ; so he 
repeated the word “taters” with very decided 
indignation, and expressed his surprise that so 
honourable a gentleman as his friend Bell Horse 
should be satisfied with a dinner so every bis 
Irish, and summed up his exordium wi 
asking whether either Bell Horse or Bob Bunce 
had noticed the fine show of sucking pigs, that 
had, on the previous day, been exhibited for 
sale in the shop of Barton, the pork butcher, 
Thus appealed to, Bob Bunce and Bell Horse 
could not but acknowledge that the sight had 
rivetted their attention, and excited their long- 
ing desires. 

“Well, my hearties,” said Ned, warming with 
the benevolent project he had formed, ‘ what 
do you say to a lick of pig for to-morrow ?” 

“What! a sucking pig ?”” asked Bunce. 

““No, my boy, not a sucking pig, but a 
nice young porker.” 

‘“‘ Where’s it to come from ?” growled Bell | 
Horse. 

“Out of Bob Bunce’s sty,” chuckled Ned 
Shakoe, with a broad grin that would have de- 
lighted George Colman the younger. 

‘‘ Thankee, Ned,” retorted Bob, ‘“‘ that won’t 
do, my boy—the pig must go for rent; you 
must look somewhere else for your Christmas 
dinner I reckon.” 

‘“‘ Well then,” whispered Ned, in a low tone, 
and casting a furtive glance round the room, 
to make sure they were alone—“ well then, if 
we can’t have your pig, we can have—but, 
honour bright.” 

“Honour bright,” echoed Bob. 

“ Honour bright,” re-echoed Bell Horse. . 

‘“‘ Hasn’t old Marks got one about the size 
of yourn ?” 

“*Twon’t do, Ned; his garden joins next 
mine, and he’d track us through the hedge.”’ 

Will he though?” chimed in Bell Horse, 
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“not if we go the back way, through the fields» 
and so get him out at the bottom of his garden.’ 

“ Well,” said Bob, doubtfully, ‘and what 
shall we do with him then ?” 

‘Take him round to your house, Bob, and 
cut him up there.” 

“Umph! what, before he’s killed ?” 

**No, no!” said Bell Horse, who began to 
warm to the anticipated exploit,—“ we can stick 
him in the sty.” 

“ He'll kick up a row,” said Bob. 

won't,” replied Bell Horse. 

‘* What’s to hinder him ?” asked Bob, enquir- 
ingly. 

‘“* That’s a secret,” grinned Bell Horse. 

“TI won’t have anything to do with it,” 
growled Bob. 

“You will,” replied Ned, “and I tell you 
what you shall do: you stop at home, and Bell 
Horse and I will do the job, and then we'll 
bring him round to your street door. We'll 
take care that old Marks shan’t track us, and 
he won’t think of looking for his pig so near 
home.” 

This pretty well settled the bargain, and 
when they parted at the Red Lion door, it was 
understood that Bob was to wait up, in the 
dark, while Bell Horse and Ned proceeded with 
the more active and energetic measures neces- 
sary for the success of their plot. 

The night was propitious—the moon was 
below the horizon, and the stars glimmered 
fitfully and faintly through the murky atmos- 
phere. ‘‘There was just light enough,” as 
Bell Horse remarked, ‘‘ and none too much,” 
and the pig stealers set about their work skill- 
fully and expeditiously. A hammer and a 
sharp knife soon settled the business, and the 
folds of a sack enveloped the stiffening limbs 
of the for-ever-silenced porker. Stealthily did 
the two rogues traverse the field that bounded 
the gardens at the back of our village; swiftly 
did they glide through the churchyard, which 
lay in their route; cautiously did they creep 
along the darkened street; and safely did they 
deposit their burden on the floor of Bob Bunce’s 
room, which, like that of his celebrated bro- 
ther of the lapstone, ‘‘ who lived in a stall— 
served him for kitchen and parlour and hall.” — 
There we must leave them, while we just step 

back to the churchyard. 

It so happened, that, silently and rapidly as 
our two heroes passed through the dreary pre- 
cincts of the dead, they were not altogether un- 
observed; and it happened on this wise. Just 
a week before, ‘our village’ had suffered an 
irretrievable loss in the sudden demise of that 
worthy old gentleman, Jacob Meadows, Esq., 
or, as he was oftener called—by reason of his 
diminutive stature and obese bulk —Squire 


Dumpy. Now Squire Dumpy—like other lit- 
tle big men—had his whims and oddities, and 
one of these, was a sure and certain expecta- 
tion that his body would not be permitted to 
repose in peace, beneath the green sods of his 
native village—in other words, he had a su- 
preme dread of a premature and surreptitious 
resurrection. He had, therefore, like a wise 
man as he was, extorted a solemn promise 
from a friend, whom he made his executor, 
that for a certain number of nights subsequent 
to his burial, a strict watch should be kept in 
the vicinity of his grave. It happened, too, 
that his friend was alike faithful to his trust, 
and secret in the performance of it, so that, 
though this was the third night of the watch, 
none but the parties immediately concerned 
were aware of its existence. The watchers 
were two, and for their accommodation, the 
church porch was allowed to be used as a sen- 
try box, and sundry little indulgencies, in the 
shape of sandwiches, biscuits, and brandy ad 
libitum, were thrown into the bargain. It is 
not, therefore, to be greatly wondered at, that 
a certain degree of obliviousness -crept over 
them towards the middle of the night, which, 
though it did not altogether close their eyes to 
external objects, had the effect of rendering 
them less capable of drawing deductions ‘a 
priori,’ from what passed before them. When, 
therefore, they observed through the surround- 
ing gloom, two figures, bearing between them 
an apparently heavy load, tied up, as they fan- 
cied they could discern, in a sack, and pro- 
ceeding evidently from the vicinity of Squire 
Dumpy’s grave, they jumped at once to the 
very natural conclusion that these were neither 
more nor less than the wretches against whose 
machinations they had expressly pitted them- 
selves. It was too evident to themselves that 
they had slept at their post, and that while 
they slumbered, the deed had been performed. 
What was to be done? 

“ Let’s knock ‘um down,” whispered Jack 
Armstrong. 

‘“‘ Let’s see where they go,” advised Sam 
Carey. 

Sam’s advice prevailed over the bolder sug- 
gestion of Jack ; and they followed at a secure 
distance, till they found themselves suddenly 
at fault in the vicinity of Bob Bunce’s house. 

‘* Where did they go?” said Sam. 

“ Hush,” said Jack.—* I can hear ’um.” 

** Where ?” asked Sam, in a low whisper. 

Jack put his finger to his lips, and crept on 
tiptoe to Bob Bunce’s window. A low mut- 
tering was heard inside, the purport of which 
seemed to indicate to the astonished listeners 
without, the most cold-blooded, disgusting, 
and unnatural disposition of the villains within. 


| 
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The corpse they had just disinterred was evi-. 
dently the subject of their conversation. 

“‘ Seems a good fat ’un,” said a low voice, 
which they at once recognized as belonging to 
Bob Bunce. And the encomium was followed 
up by two or three loving pats on the bare 
body. The blood curdled in Sam’s veins, and 
Jack shivered, much as though suddenly seized 
with the ague. 

The next words they could disti 
something very like “‘ cut him up.” 

‘“‘ T think we had better cut,” said Sam. 

“ Wait a bit,” said Jack. 

‘* Hands in salt,” were the next distinguish- 
able words. Sam’s fingers began to itch hor- 
ribly. 

cf Feet stewed in vinegar,” whispered one, 
and ‘toes chopped up for sauce,” rejoined ano- 
ther. Sam grew very faint, and Jack’s stomach 
heaved unmercifully, but they stood their 
ground, and listened with awful intensity. 

‘‘ Boil his head,” and “fry his liver,” were 
the next propositions—it was enough,—nature 
could bear no more. It was as much as the 
horrified auditors could do, to withdraw to a 
safe distance from the vicinity of the wretched 
anthropophagi undiscovered. The retreat was 
no sooner accomplished than Sam Carey fainted 
outright, and Jack Armstrong only stayed a 
violent fit of retching, by cramming the whole 
contents of his tobacco box into his mouth at 
once. 

Sam’s fainting fit did not last long, for the 
sharp air of a December morning has a won- 
derfully reviving effect ; and the two frightened 
watchmen were soon on their way to the house 
of their employer, who lived a little way out of 
the village, and who happened to be one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. Mr. Field—for 
that was his name—was speedily roused from 
his sleep, and listened, with becoming patience 
and wonder, to the mysterious story, of which, 
however, little could be made. That the body- 
snatchers—for he did not for a moment call in 
question the statement that the body of his 
friend had been exhumed—but that the body 
snatchers could in reality purpose the mutila- 
tion and mastication of it, was beyond the 
bounds of credibility ; the most reasonable in- 
ference to be drawn from the statement of his 
men, was that either some coarse jokes had 
been bandied by the hardened villains, or that 
the purport of the words had been altogether 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. But let 
this be as it might, it was enough that the 
grave had been violated, and he forthwith took 
measures for the rescue of his friend’s remains, 
and the capture of the violators. 

Mr. Field’s first step was to equip himself 
for active service ; his second, to call up his 


ish were 


man-servants to accompany the expedition ; 
his third, to fortify his company—not forget- 
ting himself—with a dram of something stronger 
than water; and his fourth, to march in due 
order to the house of the devoted Bob Bunce, 
On their way, they called up the constable, 
who, at the sound of Mr. Field’s voice, lost 
no time in preparing himself for the, to him, 
unknown adventure. A few words sufficed for 
explanation, and again the procession moved on, 

The village clock struck four, just as the 
avenging party ranged themselves on each side 
of the detestable dwelling of Bob Bunce. Not 
a footfall was heard—not a whisper escaped 
the lips—not a breath that could give notice of 
the approach of so formidable a beleaguerment. 
And within, all was silent too. What! had 
the wretches decamped? No. Hark! foot- 
steps are approaching—the bolt is withdrawn— 
the door is carefully opened—the two marau- 
ders step into the street, and fall into the trap 
set for them—one struggle, and they are se-. 
cured. Before the door could be again closed 
and bolted—so sudden and unexpected was the 
attack —poor Bob was added to the list of pri- 
soners, and the trio were marched off to the cage. 
But another arduous undertaking remained to 
be accomplished; this was nothing less than 
the removal of “the body” to some place of 
security. There it lay, still enclosed in the 
horrible sack, and exhibiting, in length and 
breadth, the very form of the defunct Squire 
Dumpy—what mattered it. that it was a few 
score pounds lighter than might have been ex- 
pected ?—they were in no mood to calculate 
weights to a nicety; and as the awful load 
was tenderly laid in a wheelbarrow, found on 
Bob Bunce’s premises, and carefully conveyed 
to the house of Mr. Field, not one of the res- 
cuers entertained the most remote misgiving of 
its actual identity. 

An unusual bustle was observable at the ma- 


gistrate’s mansion, on the morning of Christ-| 


mas day. Before nine o’clock the prisoners, 
in the safe custody of constable Headborough 
and train, were marshalled into the hall of jus- 
tice, little deeming the charge on which they 
were apprehended; but conscious of guilt, as 
far as pig-stealing was concerned. Meantime, 
the magistrate’s clerk arrived, big with the 
fate of the hapless caitiffs in the hall. 

Slowly and reverently did the worthy Magis- 
trate and clerk, with John, Jack, and Sam, 
enter the chamber of death; fearfully and 
tremblingly did John, at his master’s command, 
untie the dreadful sack; and breathlessly did 
every living soul await the terrific disclosure. 
When—hocus pocus—kind reader, imagine 
the rest! 

* * * * * 
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‘IT caution you,” said our worthy magis- 
trate, “‘ that you need not answer any ques- 
tions that are put to you, but if you can account, 
satisfactorily, for the way in which this pig 
came into your possession, I shall be happy to 
set you all immediately at liberty, otherwise, 
I shall be compelled to keep you in custody 
till the owner is found.” 

‘“‘Why, please your honour,” said Bell Horse, 
who was spokesman for his fellow-prisoners, 
“ we don’t see the good ef holding our tongues 
any longer, and so—only we hope your honour 
won’t be very hard with us—and so we got the 
pig out Master Marks’s sty.” 

‘“*Oh,—that was it, was it ?—Constable, just 
step into the village, and ask Marks to come 


doling tone, when the old man entered the 
room, “I am sorry to find your pig has been 
stolen.” 

. “Stolen! no such thing, your worship. I 
had just fed it when the constable came to fetch 
me.” 

‘‘Hum—an odd business this,” said Mr. 
Field. 

‘“‘ Bother,” whispered Ned Shakoe, “ hang’d 
if we didn’t go to the wrong sty.” 

“TI think I can give a guess whose pig is 
stolen, your worship.” 

‘* Ah, indeed, Mr. Marks, whose is it, pray?” 

“‘T rather think Master Bunce’s is out of its 
sty, for it generally makes the hem of a noise 
when I feed mine, and this morning I heard 
nothing of it; so I just took the liberty of 
looking over the hedge, your worship, and 
sure enough the pig was gone.” 

And so it turned out at last, that the two 
thieves had actually made a mistake in the gar- 
den, and stolen Bob Bunce’s pig instead of his 
neighbour’s, and Bob had been the receiver of 
property stolen from himself. Here was a 
puzzle for the lawyers! it nearly threw the old 
magistrate’s clerk, as Jack Armstrong affirmed, 
“into a perplexity fit.” But the matter ended 
in the discharge of the prisoners, “pig and 

What became of the redoubtable animal af- 
terwards, deponent saith not, but so numerous 
were the enquiries of Bob’s neighbours as to 
its general health and condition, that he de- 
camped within three weeks of his adventure, 
and was never more heard of in B——. 

Ned and Bell Horse were more case-hardened, 
and took the matter very little to heart; but 
not long afterwards, being concerned in a bona 
fide robbery—if the term be not misapplied — 
were committed, convicted, and transported. 

Reader, if the proverb be not too trite, 
“Honesty is the-best policy.” 


MEMOIR OF SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


Whilst the periodical press is teeming with 
notices of this distinguished and lamented 
sculptor, whose death we announced in a recent 
Number, it affords us pleasure to furnish our 
readers with the following interesting sketch, 
drawn by the masterly hand of E. Rhodes, Esq., 
of Sheffield, one of Chantrey’s earliest and 
most intimate friends, whose cultivated taste 
and elegant pen, eminently qualify him to 
appreciate and describe the achievements of 
this great artist. In the course of his tour 
through the Peak scenery of Derbyshire, Mr. 
Rhodes arrived at the pleasant village of Nor- 
ton, the birth-place of two brothers, who ar- 
rived at high honours in the church, the one 
being, at the time he wrote, the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and the other the Bishop of Coventry 
and Litchfield; and which had likewise the 
honour of being the birth-place of the subject 
of this memoir. 

Sir Francis Chantrey was born on the 7th of 
April, 1782. His ancestors were in respectable 
but not opulent circumstances, and some heri- 
table possessions still belong to the family. 
His father was involved in considerable pecu- 
niary losses, chiefly by the conduct of a bro- 
ther, whom he endeavoured to serve beyond 
the extent of his means. He saw the property 
which his forefathers had accumulated, pro- 
gressively departing from him, his spirits be- 
came depressed, and he died in the prime of 
life, when his only child, the subject of this 
memoir, was scarcely twelve years old. After 
his death, his widow remained in the occupation 
of a farm which had been in the family through 
a long series of years; and although Chantrey’s 
mother, was left in narrow circumstances, she 
yet contrived to bestow upon him as liberal an 
education as her limited means would admit. 
Being an only child he was naturally the object 
of the tenderest care and most anxious solici- 
tude of his surviving parent, who retained him 
about her person until he was nearly eighteen 
years old. He was intended for agricultural 
pursuits, but his employment in attending to 
the concerns of a farm was but little suited to 
his views and inclinations. At this period of 
life he is said to have had it in contemplation 
to study the law, under a respectable solicitor 
at Sheffield. This is an error into which his | 
biographers have fallen, in consequence of the 
term factor being understood to have the same 
meaning in Sheffield as it has in Scotland, 
where the memoir of this distinguished artist 
was first published. To the business of a 
factor, or inland merchant, his views were first 
directed, but he soon discovered that his incli- 
nations had a different tendency. The drudgery 


down.” 
‘“* Mr. Marks,” said the Magistrate, in a con- 
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of a factor’s warehouse, the calculation of per 
centages and discounts, the systematic arrange- 
ments and nice methodical management which 
such a pursuit requires, the mind of Chantrey 
was but ill fitted to encounter; he therefore 
relinquished this intention, and apprenticed 
himself to a Mr. Ramsay, a carver and gilder, 
in the town of Sheffield; yet even in this busi- 
ness he soon found that he had but few oppor- 
tunities of indulging that feeling for the arts, 
which had now so taken possession of his mind, 
that it might be said to have become the ani- 
mating principle of his being, and the sole im- 
pulse his heart obeyed. 

At this time Mr. J. R. Smith, mezzotint- 
engraver and portrait-painter, visited Sheffield, 
professionally as an artist, and being occasion- 
ally at the house of Mr. Ramsay, Chantrey’s 
devotion to the study and practice of drawing 
and modelling did not escape his observation. 
He was the first to perceive and appreciate his 
genius; he took pleasure in giving him instruc- 
tion, and, some years afterwards, the pupil 
having become a proficient in the art, perpe- 
tuated the recollection of his master in one of 
the finest busts that ever came from his hands. 

He, however, experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty in making an advantageous use of the 
lessons thus obtained. His master, supposing, 
and perhaps with reason, that Chantrey’s pre- 
dilection for the arts would make him a less 
profitable servant, was but little inclined to 
promote his pursuits. The whole of his leisure 
hours, however, were devoted to his favourite 
studies, and chiefly passed in a lonely room in 
the neighbourhood of his master’s house, which 
he hired at the rate of a few pence weekly. 

It may easily be supposed from the preceding 
detail, that the connexion between Chantrey 
and Ramsay was not of long continuance ; 
they separated before the expiration of the term 
of his apprenticeship, a compensation being 
made by Chantrey for the remainder of his 
time. Being now left to prosecute his studies 
in his own way, he visited London, and at- 
tended the school of the Royal Academy at 
Somerset House, but was never regularly ad- 
mitted a student. 

Painting and sculpture, the sister arts, to 
one of which he resolved to dedicate his talents, 
were now presented to his choice, but he was 
undetermined, and some weeks passed away 
before he attempted either. Painting had only 
a secondary place in his affections, but he re- 
garded it as a surer source of profitable em- 
ployment than sculpture ; he therefore hesitated 
long before he made his election. Perplexed 
and embarrassed, he left the students’ room at 
Somerset House, returned to his own apart- 
ments, ‘resolved and resolved,” spread his 


canvas before him, prepared his pallet, took 
up his pencils, and began to paint: landscape, 
portrait, and history, by turns attracted his 
notice and mingled with his contemplations, 
but the sculpture of the Academy was continu- 
ally before him, and the images it presented 
became associated with all his thoughts. This 
state of suspense prevented him from using 
the talents he then possessed, and so long as 
it continued he accomplished nothing. During 
this period of doubt and indecision he visited 
the Elgin marbles; these perfect resemblances 
of nature and simplicity made a strong im- 
pression on his mind; the more he examined 
the more he became convinced of their truth 
and their beauty; they confirmed him in his 
own notions of excellence, and he revisited 
them daily with increased delight. In the in- 
tervals that filled up the space between his 
successive visits to these exquisite productions 
of art, he repeatedly attempted to paint, but 
the works of Greece, simple in design,—beau- 
tiful in execution,—imposing and grand in 
effect,—were still present to him: they influ- 
enced his choice, and determined him to be- 
come a sculptor. 

Chantrey’s first work in marble was a bust 
of the Rev. James Wilkinson, which he exe- 
cuted for the parish church at Sheffield. He 
entered on this undertaking with all the confi- 
dence of conscious talent, and the assurance of 
success, even though previously he had never 
been employed on marble, and never used 
either a hammer or chisel on any material of 
more difficult workmanship than a picture 
frame. James Montgomery, the poet, beauti- 
fully alludes to this early production in a speech 
delivered at Sheffield, in December, 1822, on 
the establishment of a Philosophical and Lite- 
rary Society there. Having briefly noticed 
several individuals, natives of the place, whose 
talents and acquirements in science and litera- 
ture were an honour to the town, he adds— 

“Mr. Chantrey was not indeed a native of 
the town, but having been born at Norton in 
Derbyshire, four miles hence, within the limits 
of this corporation, he belongs to us, and is 
one of us. Whatever previous circumstances, 
very early in life, may have taught his eye to 
look at forms as subjects for his thoughts, his 
pencil, or his hand, it was in Sheffield, after 
he had been called hither from the honourable 
occupation of husbandry, which kings and 
the fathers of mankind of old did not dis- 
dain to follow ;—it was in Sheffield, that his 
genius first began to exercise its plastic powers, 
both in painting and sculpture ;—it was in 
Sheffield that the glorious alternative was pre- 


sented to him, either to be amongst the greatest 


painters of the age, or to be alone as the great- | 
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est of its sculptors; it was in Sheffield, iike- 
wise, after he had made the wiser choice, that 
he produced his first work in marble ;—and 
Sheffield possesses that work, and, I trust, will 
possess it, till the hand of time, atom by atom, 
shall have crumbled it into dust. 

“This assuredly was the most interesting 
crisis of the artist's life, the turning period that 
should decide the bias of his future course. 
Having employed a marble-mason to rough- 
hew the whole, he commenced his task, with a 
hand trembling but determined, an eye keenly 
looking after the effect of every stroke, and a 
mind flushed with anticipation, yet fluctuating 
often between hope and fear, doubt, agony, and 
rapture ; perplexities that always accompany 
conscious but untried powers in the effort to do 
some great thing: he pursued his solitary toil 
day by day, and night by night, till the form 
being slowly developed, at length the counten- 
ance came out of the stone, and looked its par- 
ent in the face. To know his joy a man must 
have been such a parent. The throes and an- 
guish, however, of that first birth of his genius 
in marble enabled that genius thenceforward, 
with comparative ease, to give being and body 
to its mightiest conceptions. 

‘**Were I rich man, who could purchase the 
costly labours of such a master, I almost think 
that I could forego the pride of possessing the 
most successful effort of his later hand, for the 
noble pleasure of calling my own, the precious 
bust in yonder church. Works of genius and 
of taste are not to be valued solely according 
to their abstract excellence as such, but they 
may become inestimably more dear to the heart, 
as well as interesting to the eye, in proportion 
as they awaken thought, feeling, recollection, 
sympathy. Whether in alliance with the sub- 
ject itself, the circumstances under which it was 
undertaken, or the conflict and triumph of the 
artist in achieving his design, in all these points 
the plain but admirable monument before us 
transcends every other that has come, or can 
come, from the same hand; since the experi- 
enced and renowned proficient can never again 
be placed in a trial so severe, with an issue so 
momentous, as the youthful aspirant, unknown 
and unpractised, had to endure in this first 
essay of his skill on the block that might eter- 
nise his name or crush his hopes for ever. This, 
I believe, is the true history of the outset of 
Chantrey, a native of this neighbourhood, who 
was destined thenceforward, at his pleasure, to 
give to marble all but life; for 

“ What fine chisel 


Could ever yet—cut breath.’ 
Suaxspere's Winter's Tale.” 


In recurring to the earlier productions of 


|Chantrey, his colossal bust of Satan, the first 


important work which he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, deserves particular notice. 
That sublime passage in Paradise Lost, where 
Milton’s ‘ not less than archangel fallen,” lift- 
ing his malignant brow to heaven, pours forth 
his impious address to the sun,— 
“ To thee I call, but with no friendly voice, 
And add thy name, O Sun! to tell thee how 
I hate thy beams ;” 

afforded our young sculptor a noble opportunity 
for the display of his talents. Defiance, hatred, 
and despair, are personified with great force 
and sublimity in this magnificent head, the 
whole is finely imagined, and the point of time 
selected by the artist is admirably adapted both 
for picturesque effect and grandeur of expres- 
sion. There is character in the very hair that 
crowns the head of this bust, and the serpent 
writhing his folds amongst it, forms an appro- 
priate emblematic diadem for the .arch-fiend. | 
This was a daring and a great effort, and as the 
work of a young artist it excited astonishment 
and obtained applause. This fine bust has 
never been executed in marble. 

It was many years the fate of Chantrey to 
experience what most men of genius have more 
or less endured, the pains of hope deferred, 
and expectations disappointed. I have some- 
times heard him say, when recurring to the dis- 
couraging circumstances and the difficulties 
which he had to encounter when young in art, 
and totally unknown beyond the place where 
he lived, that for upwards of six years spent 
in his professional pursuits, he did not receive 
as many pounds. But let young artists be 
cheered by his enduring perseverance, which 
conducted him through twelve long years of 
silent labour and privation, to fame and emi- 
nence. He modelled in a little retired room, 
his name and his works known only to a few, 
and his limited means of subsistence assisted 
by occasional carvings on wood ; yet he never 
despaired ; and here I may use his own words 
of encouragement to a young artist: “ Let 
none be alarmed because fame is slow of foot ; 
men can no more prevent genius from being 
known than they can hinder the sun from 
shining.” 

When Chantrey was struggling with diffi- 
culties and scarcely known as an artist, John 
Horne Tooke employed him to model his bust. 
It was sent to the Royal Academy, and exhi- 
bited in plaster: but he sustained no loss 
from the humble materials of which it was 
composed. The ungracious task of arranging 
the various productions in this branch of art 
had devolved upon Nollekins, and to no man 
could the duty of conferring distinction on 
merit have been more properly confided. He 
placed the work of the young sculptor, who 
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was soon destined to excel himself in this cha- 
racteristic line of art, not on the shelf, (an 
emphatic expression, denoting beyond the reach 
of the eye) nor in a dark corner, but between 
two marble busts of his own, and in a situation 
‘| so conspicuous, that the peculiar excellencies 
of this speaking portrait could not be over- 
looked. John Nollekins is now beyond the 
reach of human praise; he is gone to “that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns ;”’ but 
he lived to see and rejoice in the fame of the 
artist, whose works he had the taste to admire, 
and the generosity to rank with his own. Com- 
missions to the amount of many thousand 
pounds immediately followed. That era in the 
life of Chantrey had now arrived which may 
be regarded as the commencement of his un- 
exampled career. 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their lives 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

From this time Chantrey’s busts attracted 
more attention than is usually bestowed on 
such productions. They were universally ad- 
mired for their identity of likeness, and still more 
for that happy expression of character which 
he never failed to attain. More of human na- 
ture never invested productions of art: an un- 
affected simplicity, so strikingly observable in 
the manners and character of the artist himself, 
is the soul and charm of all his works. His 
Horne Tooke, John Raphael Smith, West, 
Wordsworth, and Sharpe, which may be classed 
among his earlier productions, would justify a 
higher strain of commendation than is here 
indulged. The many excellent busts he af- 
terwards exhibited, established his reputation 
as a sculptor in that particular walk of art, 
where in this country few have moved with 
eminent success. His statue of George the 
Third, which was undertaken in 1811 for the 
City of London, and is now the chief orna- 
ment of the Council Room at Guildhall, is one 
of the noblest single figures of modern times: 
it is easy and dignified in deportment and ex- 
pression, and Chantrey’s success on this occa- 
sion established his reputation as a sculptor, 
and gave him an exalted character in his pro- 
fession. A monumental group, in memory of 
Miss Johnes of Stafford, succeeded, which, in 
design, sentiment, and pathos, is indisputably 
one of his best and most affecting productions. 
In this monument he happily succeeded in 
expressing the difference in the male and female 
character, under circumstances of affliction, the 
dignified feeling and manly indignation of the 
father, the heart-rending and overwhelming 
sorrow of the mother, and the languor of the 


to nature, and a force and energy of feeling, 
that powerfully affect the heart, while at the 
same time they excite our admiration of the 
genius and talent that conceived and executed 
so exquisite a work. 

(To be continued. } 


THE NURSE CHILD; 
OR, BENEVOLENCE 1N HUMBLE LIFE. 


(By Mrs. Copley, Authoress of “ Cottage Comforts,” “The 
Young Folks of the Factory,” &c.) 


[Concluded from our last.] 


A theme so absorbing and heart-thrilling to 


interest in her youthful friend, caused the con- 
versation detailed in our last, to be prolonged 
till Joseph Mansfield’s return from the farm. 
On hearing his footsteps, Hannah affectionately 
embraced her foster-mother, and glided up 
stairs to her little chamber. While Mansfield 
was feeling about for the lock—for hie candle 
had burnt out,—his wife opened the door for 
him. Casting her eyes alcng the river, she 
observed, at some distance, an unusual Jight, 
which at first she supposed to proceed from one 
of the barges; but as it quickly advanced from 
a glimmer to a blaze, she directed the attention 
of her husband to it, who immediately gave 
the alarm of fire. The alarm soon spread ; 
the watchmen sprung their rattles, the fire bell 
was rung, engines were sent off, and most of 
the able-bodied inhabitants of the town flocked 
to the scene of conflagration, but not in time 
to prevent the entire destruction of — the 
pretty fishing cottage, formerly occupied by the 
Mansfields. 

The cottage was soon rebuilt, and the 
cost scarcely felt by the wealthy proprietor; 
but as some blame was reflected on the persons 
who had the care of it, they were displaced, 
and overtures were made to the Mansfields to 
resume their situation. This they declined, 
being now established in their present con- 
nexions and engagements, and at their time of 
life, averse to change. The shock, however, 
seemei to have awakened painful recollections 
in the poor man’s mind. He again discovered 
a total disinclination to labour, which, though 


the mother, and that awakened so lively an|_ 


long kindly borne with by his employer, at 
length necessarily led to the loss of his situa- 
tion. His morbid gloom increased, and his 
health gtk way. He lingered two years in a 
state of helplessness and imbecility, dependent 
entirely on the exertions of his indefatigable 
wife and her young companion, whose services, 
during their protracted season of trial, were 
beyond all praise. On the death of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Mansfield found herself greatly 


expiring daughter, are depicted with a fidelity 


impoverished and burdened, by the expenses 
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of his long illness. She still, however, found 
sources of consolation, which many would have 
overlooked. Again she summoned up her 
energies, and pursued her quiet but laborious 
way. An excellent situation was offered her as 
housekeeper in a gentleman’s family, but she 
declined it, in consequence of her fixed deter- 
mination not to part with her adopted child ; 
so they struggled on together, by ceaseless in- 
dustry providing for the supply of their wants, 
and maintaining a respectability of appearance ; 
though often, in that dreadfully expensive time 
of war, sustaining struggles little known ex- 
cept to themselves, and to Him who never 
overlooks his creatures, nor ever forsakes or 
disappoints those who trust in Him. 

More than once, the news of splendid victo- 
ries had been a source of distress to these 
two industrious females, not only as they 
shuddered to think of the price of a victory in 
the k!ood of warriors and the tears of widows 
and orphans; but even as it put them to the 
needless expense of three or four candles to 
save their cottage windows from violence. The 
y«essure had been peculiarly felt at the time of 
the rejoicings for some of the later continental 
battles, for at that time every necessary of life had 
risen to a price that compelled the comparative- 
ly wealthy and the liberal, to practise strict fru- 
gality, and almost abstemiousness. When a 
half-peck loaf of bread cost three shillings and 
sixpence, and a pound of candles thirteen or 
fourteen pence, it must indeed have been felt 
as a cruel oppression for those, whose incessant 
labours would barely procure them an adequate 
supply of food, to be compelled to consume 
even sixpence or a shilling in waste. Perhaps 
it never occurred to those who rode up and 
down the principal streets, and admired the 
brilliant illuminations, and the splendid fire- 
works, how much privation and misery was 
inflicted on the inhabitants of the humble dwel- 


lings. 

Without entering into any discussion as 
to the degree in which these victories con- 
tributed to bring about the result, suffice it to 
say, that the nations at length grew tired of 
war, and Europe was once more hushed to 
peace; and then facilities of communication 
were opened, and tidings were received of long 
lost wanderers. About this time, the clergy- 
man of W——— received from a banker in Lon- 
don, a cautiously worded enquiry, whether’a 
medical gentleman of the name of Seymour 
resided in his hh, or whether satisfactory 
evidence could be given of his death or removal. 
The clergyman, who had recently come into 
the living, examined the register, found an 
entry of the burial of ———- Seymour, surgeon, 


}| transmitted a certificate, and thought no more 


about the matter. A second letter made simi- 
lar enquiries after a person named Rachel Mans- 
field, who, during the years 1798, 1799, and 
1800, had under her care an infant, named 
Hannah Evans. The clergyman again referred 
to the register, and finding no entry of either 
of those names, proceeded to make enquiries 
of his clerk, from whom he obtained such in- 
formation as interested him in the story, and 
led him to prosecute his enquiries at M——, 
whither he was informed the Mansfields had 
removed. The parties were identified, and 
every requisite particular transmitted to the 
banker. All this could not transpire without 
exciting hopes and expectations in the minds 
of the parties immediately interested, and sur- 
mises and rumours, sufficiently groundless or 
exaggerated, among those who had no particu- 
lar interest in the affair. 

Some weeks of suspense ensued, for just as 
these enquiries were set on foot, the celebrated 
‘hundred days” occurred, of Buonaparte’s re- 
assumption of the throne of France, after his 
escape from Elba. During that period, inter- 
course with England was again interrupted. 
But at the close of that period, facili- 
ties of communication were renewed, and 
matters in general gradually subsided to their 
level. The agitation and suspense endured 
through those weeks, were described by Mrs. 
Mansfield and her young charge, as incompa- 
rably more distressing than all the privations 
and uncertainty of the years that had preceded 
them, and threatened more serious injury to 
the health of both. They were, however, hap- 
pily terminated by the arrival of Captain Evans, 
who instantly recognized his daughter, from 
her exact resemblance to her departed mother, 
when she had accompanied him to join his regi- 
ment and embark for the Continent. The 
pocket bible, containing the register of the child’s 
birth, and a few trifling relics, brought over 
by her first nurse, and carefully preserved by 
Mrs. Mansfield, served to corroborate the evi- 
dence of her identity; but itneeded not. The 
father found an unequivocal testimony in the 
yearnings of his own bosom, and gave full 
play to parental rapture in embracing the image 
of his long lost Margaret. 

e circumstances which had occasioned the 
separation of parent and child, and their mu- 
tual ignorance of each other’s fate, were of no 
uncommon occurrence during the unsettled state 
which war produces. On sending his child to 
the: land of her parents, Captain Evans had 
transmitted to a London banker, a power of 
attorney, to receive certain dividends in his 
name, and to appropriate them to the mainte- 
nance of his child, when called upon, from 
time to time, by Mr. Seymour. The banker 
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to whom the charge was consigned, had been 
selected on the ground of his well-established 
reputation for honour and integrity ; not from 
any personal acquaintance. ‘The instructions 
forwarded had been faithfully and punctually 
attended to; but as no particular interest in 
the parties was felt, no particular enquiries had 
been made, but the dividends regularly re- 
ceived and placed to account. Meanwhile, the 
father had, for the first part of the time, been 
engrossed with the din of war, and so con- 
stantly in an unsettled state, that though he 
had repeatedly written, both to the soldier’s 
widow and to Mr. Seymour, to inquire after 
his child, it was no great matter of surprise 
that the letters were not answered. They 
probably had not reached the parties, or the 
answers had failed to reach their destination. 
At length, during the short and treacherous 
peace of Amiens, he had obtained leave of ab- 
sence for a short time, and was passing through 
France on his way homewards, when, on some 
pretext, he was seized, and confined at Ver- 
daun. During a long series of years, he had 
undergone many hardships and privations, but 
that which he felt most severely, was being denied 
liberty of intercourse with his native land, and 
hence being kept in ignorance of the fate of his 
child. It was, however, a consolation to him 
to know, (or rather to believe, for how often 
are we mistaken when we speak of our know- 
ledge or certainty of things!) that, if living, it 
was suitably provided for. Little thought he, 
that his own provisions were unappropriated, 
and that his child had been dependant on the 
compassion of strangers. 

The downfall of Napoleon caused the liber- 
ation of many Englishmen, who had been for 
years in exile; among the rest Captain Evans. 
His duty as a British soldier claimed the first 
use of his liberty, and caused some delay in 
the fulfilment of his fond parental desires. He, 
however, immediately wrote to the banker, 
and on receiving documents, reaching no later 
than 1801, was led to conclude that the child 
must have died; but as no notification to that 
effect had been received, he instituted the far- 
ther enquiries already related, and which issued 
in a happy re-union between the long separated 
parent and child. 

Need it be told that Mrs. Mansfield took her 
full share in the joys of the meeting? or will 
it be supposed that the gratitude of Hannah, 
or Hannah’s father, evaporated in empty 
words? The first act of Captain Evans was 
one of justice. He immediately transferred to 
her the entire sum, which had accumulated in 
the hands of the banker to several hundred 
pounds, and then, as a small expression of his 
gratitude, settled on her for life, the same an- 


nual sum as had been devoted to the mainte- 
nance of his child; thus making ample provi- 
sion for her remaining years. On the establish- 
ment of peace, the Captain retired on half-pay, 
and purchased a delightful little cottage on the 
banks of the river, almost in view of the spot 
where his daughter had spent her infant years, 
Of this dwelling Mrs. Mansfield was invited to 
become an inmate, and perhaps would have 
done so, but, while assisting her young friend 
in arranging it, she received tidings of her long 
lost son, who, after enduring a series of perils 
and hardships, returned to seek of his only 
surviving parent, forgiveness for the folly and 
rebellion of his boyish days; and to solace the 
evening of her life, by his filial duty and af- 
fection. Under these joyful circumstances, it 
was natural that she should wish to take up her 
abode with her son. Their joint resources 
enabled them to live in great comfort and re- 
spectability. 

It is not more than two or three years since, 
that the good old woman died in peace. 
Her little property, she wished, in case of 
her son dying unmarried, to revert to Hannah 
and her family, but the honest tar anticipated 
her w hes, by saying that he had enough of 
his own—he never intended to marry—and he 
should indeed wish the pretty dears [Hannah 
Neville has already a fine little fant to have 
it directly, and not wait for his death. How 
this point was adjusted, I do not exactly know; 
“but learn, my dear girls, (said the mother of 
Emily and Julia) from the example of good 
Mrs. Mansfield, that benevolence is not con- 
fined to those who have hundreds or thousands 
to spend in works of charity, any more than 
happiness is confined to the possession of an 
elegant carriage, or to all the attendant circum- 
stances of opulence and grandeur.” 


Hours with the Muses. By John Critchley 
Prince. Second edition, enlarged. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1841. 


This unpretending volume is introduced to 
the reader by a sketch of the author’s life, drawn 
by a friendly hand, but detailing “an owre 
true tale” of an unceasing conflict with gaunt 
and grim poverty, in which, from sheer ex- 
haustion, the outward man was subdued to 
utter wretchedness, whilst the mind, uncon- 
quered, rose in triumph above this dull diurnal 
sphere, and luxuriously revelled in the regions 
of imagination and poesy. What Mr. Prince’s 
poetry might have been, had it been nurtured 
in a kindlier soil, it is difficult to estimate, but 
we doubt not that many of its most touching 
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passages owe their origin to his deep sympathy 
for the woes of others, inspired by their re- 
semblance to his own. 

In proof of this, we might quote many pas- 
sages, but prefer the affecting story of Linpa, 
narrated in the following ballad, which vividly 
delineates a female heart thoroughly steeped 
in sorrow, the condemnation of whose guilt is 
absorbed in pity for its victim, and indignation 
at the heartless cruelty of its betrayer—herself 
the miserable type of multitudes of her sex, 
who are plunged by seduction into depths of 
degradation and suffering, more deplorable than 
death itself. 

LINDA. 
A BALLAD. 
Along the moorland, bleak and bare, 
The blast of winter blew ; 
O’er midnight dark and dreary face 
The snow tempestuous flew ; 
When Linda, poor forsaken maid, 
With none her griefs to share, 
Kept on her rude ani lonely path, 
In silent, sad despair. 


A babe clung to h«r aching breast, 
Whose wild and feeble wail 

Filled up the pauses of the storm, 
And rose upon the gale; 

And, ah! that helpless infant's cry 
Smote heavy on her heart, 

While visions pressed upon her brain 
Too to depart. 


She kissed its cheek adoringly— 
At length it sweetly slept ; 

She raised to Heaven her streaming eyes 
And thus she prayed and wept: 

“Oh! Txov who see'st my contrite tears, 
Assist me in this hour, 

And show the spviler of my peace 
Thy mercy and thy power ! 


“ He found me in my quiet home, 
While yet my cares were light,— 

Ere sin had tinged my inmost thoughts, 
Or sorrow breathed its blight ; 

His sighs of passion fanned my cheek, 
But withered all its bloom ; 

He drew me down from innocence, 
And left me to my doom. 


“ My father drove me from his door, 
ith curses stern and deep ; 

My mother watched me as I went, 
But only dared to weep ; 

My comrades in that pleasant vale 
Where I was reared and born,— 

They strove to shun me as I passed, 
Or followed me with scorn. 


“ And thou, my last, sole solace now, 
Reposing calmly still, 
Sweet fruit of all my guilty joys, 
Whose lips are blanched and chill ; 
Thy sire’s away from thee and me, 
Where all are fair and kind, 
ess of the ruined hopes 
hat he hath left behind. 
“ But, ah! what fearful sign is this! 
I feel no more thy breath! ; 
Thy lips are cold—thy pulse is still !— 
y slumber, then, is death! 
Oh, God! let not thy wakened wrath 
My shrinking soul pursue, 
But since my child is gone to thee, 
Oh! take his mother too!" 


With shattered frame, and mind subdued, 
Expiring Linda fell ; 

But let us hope that Heaven forgave, 
Ana Mercy whispered well ! 

Nor love's, nor triendship’s voice was there, 
To breathe a soothing tone ;— 

She died upon that desert heath, 
Heart-broken and alone ! 

Young hearts grow sad, and youthful eyes 
Grow tearful, at her name, 

And trembling lips repeat her tale 
Of misery and shame ; 

And gentle hands bring early flowers 
To strew above her breast ; 

And kindred knees imprint the turf 
Around her place of rest. 

The following letter to a friend, from William 
Howitt, presents at once a merited eulogium 
and a comprehensive review of the volume. 
The letter is transferred to the Journal, of course 
without either adopting or rejecting the politi- 
cal views expressed by the talented writer. 

© London, June 1841. 

Dear Sir,—Will you communicate to Mr. Prince how 
very much I have been charmed with the perusal of his 
poems? I scarcely know which possesses the deeper in- 
terest, the poetry or the prose account of his travels— 
travels in every sense of the word. It has long been my 
conviction, that our literature * * * must owe its 
restoration to health and strength to an infusion of new 
blood from the working classes, which, spite of all the 
unhappy influences pressing on them, I have always found 
to retain the soundest sentiments, and the most clear and 
manly moral sense. Mr. Prince’s poetry is a splendid in- 
stance of this. It is poetry of a high and sterling class. 
It is full of imaginative beauty, and of a delicate and 
pure diction ; but what is even more admirable than the 
poetry itself, are the sound sense and true philosophy 
which distinguish it. Here isa man to whom the trading 
and political systems of his country have, from his birth 
upwards, denied the natural sustenance of a man,—much 
more the education which every individual in a great and 
Christian country like this ought to claim ;—here he is 
fighting his way and starving his way through the world; 
seeking in foreign countries that ‘leave to toil’ which his 
own denied him ; yet, spite of all this, preserving his 
heart and his intellect sound, and, while living in the 
midst of discontent and embryo rebellion, roaoking the 
truest wisdom to those around him. All his unmerited 
sufferings have not imbittered his nature, nor distorted 
his reason ; he calls upon his fellows to liberate them- 
selves, but warns them against the destructive delusions 
of physical force. He sees clearly both the sources of 
liberty and of anarchy ; he points out, in peaceful lan- 
guage, the real enemies of the working man—bad govern- 
ment and bad habits. He advocates at once both political 
and domestic reform. * * * Iam rejoiced that Mr. 
Prince's poems have met with such success. It is a good 
symptom of the return of public taste. Iam much eom- 
plimented by any thing of mine having suggested so beau- 
tiful a poem as‘ The Poet’s Sabbath ;’ but a ‘ Vision of 
the Future,’ a ‘ Father’s Lament,’ a ‘ Call to the People,’ 
the ‘Captive’s Dream,’ ‘Man of Toil, an ‘Appeal on 
behalf of the Uneducated,’ perhaps have ee in me still 
more, for they are the true poetry of the people and the 
time. They are at once powerful, stirring, yet sugges- 
tive of right means of remedy, and full of a truly Chris- 
tian and benevolent spirit. The ¢ Voice of the Primrose,’ 
is very original, and imbued with that delicate feeling and 
fancy that are so beautiful in many of Shelley’s smaller 
poems,—as the ‘ Sensitive Plant.” Again I thank you for 
the pleasure you have conveyed to me in these poems. I 
have already despatched a volume to Mrs. Howitt, in 
Germany, and recommend the book whenever I can. Mr. 
Prince has only to hold on, to be a PRINCE amongst poets, 
and a blessing to the meritorious but suffering masses of 
this country.—I remain, sir, yours very trul 

“WILLIAM 


OWITT.” 
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Poetry. 


— 
FLOWERS. 
(From the Keepsake for 1842.) 


Fair flowers! beloved flowers! 
Charm of the summer hours, 
In all her freshness, the exulting earth, 
Like a young mother, joys in your sweet birth. 
The stars with loving eye 
Gaze on you from on high, 
And the soft breezes leave the waves at rest, 
To sink with deep delight into your fragrant breast. 


Fair flowers—ye brilliant things! 
The fond imaginings, 
Of which a poet's heart is ever full, 
Can fancy nought in heaven more beautiful ; 
Oh! ye are sent to prove 
Envoys of peace and love. 
Your ce were a mockery here, sweet flowers, 
If ok sad grief had claim on all our mortal hours. 
Even your names are fraught 
With treasures of deep thought. 
The poets of our land have sung your praise, 
Linking your charms to their celestial lays. 
The golden cowslip well 
Might lift her pendant bell 
In pride, to be by Shakspere’s hand i "d 


With the same crimson drops as Imogen’s white breast. 


For me, each flower that blows, 

From the voluptuous rose, 

To the meek daisy, with its starry eye, 

That has inspired such gems of poesy, 

Has some peculiar claim, 

And each accustom’d name 
Seems of the flower itself a beauteous part, 
That, like its rich perfume, sinks deep into the heart. 

But they exist no more,— 

Those charted sounds of yore, 

Familiar to my fancy: science grave 

Recalls those simple names our fathers gave; 

And my own favourite flower, 

Chosen in childhood's hour, 
Now fades within my bosom, loved too well, 
With a long Latin name I cannot speak or spell. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Summer's bright roses one by one have past ; 
Gone is the beauty of the golden sheaves ; 
Ye come at last, 
Prophets of winter hours approaching fast, 


Oh, autumn leaves ! 

Why look ye thus so brilliant in decay? 

Why, for the dying year when nature grieves, 

Are ye so gay 

With richer hues than graced her opening day ? 
Oh, autumn leaves ! 

Ye, as ye don your crimson robes of mirth, 

ile dull decay a moment scarce reprieves 

Your forms from earth,— 

Ye tell us, Happier far is death than birth! 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Like you, the dying saint in splendour grows ; 
With each faint pulse of life that feebly heaves, 
At evening's close, 
His every grace with added glory glows. 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Like you, he casts aside all hues of gloom, 
And of his brightening hopes a chaplet weaves, 
That o’er his tomb 
Throws the glad promise of eternal bloom. 


Tur Power or Wit.—Wiat, for so he 
wrote his name, was a great wit ; as, according 
to the taste of his day, his anagram fully main- 
tained. We are told that he was a nice ob- 
server of times, persons, and circumstances, 
knowing when to speak: and we may add, 
how to speak. That happened to Wyatt, which 
can be recorded of no other wit ; three prompt 
strokes of pleasantry thrown out by him pro- 
duced great revolutions—the fall of Wolsey, 
the seizure of the monastic lands, and the 
emancipation of England from the papal supre- 
macy. The Wyatts, besides their connexion 
with Anne Bullen, had all along been hostile to 
the great cardinal. One day, Wyatt, entering 
the king’s closet, found his majesty much dis- 
turbed, and displeased with the minister. Ever 
quick to his purpose, Wyatt, who always told 
a story well, now, to put his majesty into a 
good humour, and to keep the cardinal down 
in as bad a one, furnished a ludicrous tale of 
‘the curs bating a butcher’s dog.” The appli- 
cation was obvious to the butcher’s son of 
Ipswich, and we are told, for the subject but 
not the tale itself has been indicated, that the 
whole plan of getting rid ofa falling minister 
was laid down by this address of the wit. It 
was with the same dexterity, when Wyatt found 
the king in a passion on the delay of his 
divorce, that, with a statesman-like sympathy, 
appealing to the presumed tendency of of the 
royal conscience, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord! that 
aman cannot repent him of his sins without 
the Pope’s leave!” The hint was dropped; 
the egg of the Reformation was laid, and soon 
it was hatched! When Henry the Eighth 
paused at the blow levelled at the whole pon- 
derous machinery of the papal clergy, dreading 
from such wealth and power a revolution, be- 
sides the ungraciousness of the intollerable 
transfer of all abbey land to the royal domains, 
Wyatt had his repartee for his counsel :— 
‘* Butter the rooks’ nests !”—that is, divide all 
these houses and lands with the nobility and 
gentry.—D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature. 


The word daisy is a thousand times pro- 
nounced without our adverting to the beauty of 
its etymology,—“ the eye of day." — Campbell. 
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